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UNITYAGAINST THE WAR 


The crisis continues 


One week ago, in the midst of crisis, we addressed 
the people of Santa Cruz. Thousands of families have 
been contacted personally by concerned students, and 
the response has been encouraging. We are learning 
about one another for the first time since we came to ; 
Santa Cruz five years ago. 

The crisis continyes. Students at UCSC, along with 
hundreds of other schools across the nation, are still 
mobilized over the war in Indochina, the imprison- 
ment of Americans for political reasons, and the 
complicity of universities in military research. Tactics 
have taken different forms among the hundreds of 
thousands of students. 

At Santa Cruz, we believe that we can accomplish 
our goals by building a new community —a community 
of studentsand citizens working together for a peaceful, 
just world. As the crisis continues, we will continue to 
reach out to the people in Santa Cruz. We will give 
meaning and force to our anguish by sharing it with 
the citizens who have it in their power to change the 
course of America. 

In these pages, students and faculty have prepared a 
wide range of materials for the Santa Cruz community. ) 
Several students have tried to convey their own re- ‘ 
actions to their encounters with citizens in town. 

Others have done extensive research into the critical : 
problems and offer deeper analysis of the problems of y 
war and injustice. One professor presenis a program 
of “positive spending” which will involve all Ameri- 

cans in a constructive effort to establish new priorities 

for this nation. 

Our suggestions are specific. We are asking you to 
join us in a program of constructive economic and 
political action that will end the war in Asia. But we 
believe that a new community will emerge from these 
united efforts towards a genuine change in America’s 
direction. 


Well fove one. anoiffer 02 dit ~— 
Aiden 
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Jonathan Kirsch, 
Editor-in-Chief 


Vietnam veteran views 
the war in Asia 


By Mike Kohler rate conflict which has al- 
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American Military in Viet- 
nam must be as pleasant 
as that of any army in any 
war in history. The aver- 
age Soldier or Marine nev- 
er sees the enemy and 
never fires a shot in anger. 
There are movies, beer 
gardens, bowling alleys, 
and post exchanges at 
every major facility and 
all do a thriving business. 
7 Even such “fighting” out- 
fits. as First Reconnais- 
sance Battalion, First Ma- 


« rine Division, manage to 
a . . 

7) alLdtpelia direct the energies of 
their troopers towards 

drinking beer and smoking 
mari,1ana much more than 
any honest attempt to 
find the “enemy.” Com- 
pared to most hostile ac- 


tions this has been a low- 
casualty and high-medal- 
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theory, evaluate equip- 
ment, and improve and 
fortify their status in Am- 
erican Society. 

There are exceptions 
to the above situation. 
Every once in a while, 
contrary to the wishes of 
most members of any par- 
ticular patrol, contact was 
made with the enemy and 
a real shooting war en- 
sued. At such times one 
realized that people can 
get killed by complying 
with the government of 
his nation. In fact, the 
only way to avoid termi- 
nating yourown existence 
is many times to end the 
life of other human be- 
ings. Funny how the sys- 
tem works. 

One such time comes 
to mind most distinctly. 
As a member of a five- 
man REcon patrol north 
of DaNang, Vietnam, the 
author participated in a 
“fire-fight”’ with four to 
six Viet Cong troops. It 
was an accidental battle, 
meaning neither side had 
set any sort of ambush. 
We just walked around a 
corner, or through some 
brush, and they were com- 
ing the other way. I im- 
mediately jumped for 
cover and crawled between 
Please turn to page 2. 
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‘I’m dead: | played the game wrong’ (from p. 1) 


Continued from page 1 


twoconvenient rocks wed- 
ged around a formidable 
tree. Feeling fairly secure 
in this position and not 
disposed to stick my head 
up over those rocks my 
only view was between 
one of the rocks and the 
tree and straight down a 
shallow ravine. About 
thirty seconds after find- 
ing this position I noticed 
one member of the Viet 
Cong Force making his 


looked at my face and I 
looked at me. For a brief 
second we communicated. 
The look on his face said: 

“1’M DEAD. ..I PLAY- 
ED THE GAME WRONG 
...1 MADE SOME ERROR 
..WHO IS THAT GUY 
POINTING A GUN AT 
MY CHEST?...?M DEAD! 

That man was right. A 
split second later he had 
lost the top half of his 
body. I had made a de- 


Mike Kohler served with the 
Ist. Marine Division in Vietnam 
in 1966 and 1967. 


He is now'a student at UCSC. 


way through the brush in 
the ravine directly to- 
ward my position. Had he 
been able to attain this 
position he would have 


- had a clear line of fire on 


the rest of my patrol. I 
aimed the rifle at the mid- 
dle of his chest and waited. 

He made his way care- 
fully through the brush 
and continued to move 
until he was approximate- 
ly 7 to 10 feet from me. 
He then looked up. He 


cision. I killed a man in 
order to save my own life. 
No rhetoric an cover the 

fact that in that situ- 
ation I and that man were 
two animals pitted in an 
arena and any decisions 
made were absolute. | 
have never forgotten that 
face, and I will never for- 
get the message it com- 
municated. I returned 


from that patrol and re- 
empahsized to the first 
sergeant of the unit that 


I was a superior typist 
and intellect and for some 
reason couldn’t relate to 
masculinity trip of piling 
up enough patrols and 
dead “gooks” to main- 
tain some kind of status 
in.that particular peer 
group society. 

The soldier or marine 
in Vietnam is one of the 
most propagandized hu- 
man beings in the world. 
A rag called “Stars and 
Stripes” is the only pa- 
per the vast majority of 
men_ ever read and the 
Armed Forces Radio and 
Television Network is on 
the job also. Both are 
strictly censored by the 
United States Military Co- 
mmand. Conbined with 
the normal military train- 
ing which aims at stopping 
thinking and developing 
efficiency, the constant 
propaganda soon convin- 
ces the trooper that if he 
wishes to maintain his 
sanity he should turn in- 
ward, become a machine, 
and serve his time. The 
Command doesn’t really 
care tfyou smoke dopeor 
get drunk every night in 
rear areas. He does care if 
you read the wrong mag- 
azines or attempt to dis- 
cuss the wrong issues with 


other Marines. It is for 
those men that strange 
transfers to the most dan- 
gerous areas and units 
seem to suddenly appear, 
and the few dope busts 
that do occur seem to hit 
the politically aware, and 
those busts are followed 


by absolute maximum sen- 


tences. At the same time 
the career officers and 
staff NCO’s are complete- 
ly the minimum amount 
of patrols, falsifying kill 
rates and action reports, 
receiving medals, and us- 
ing their congressional 
lobbies to get increased 
pay and allowances and 
increased defense spend- 
ing. 

The Vietnam Veteran 
comes home to a funny 
world. He can go two 
ways. Some go home to a 
girl and a job. They may 
get married and settie 
down.To that Veteran the 
war is probably the big- 
gest thing in his life. To go 
to a foreign country and 
get shot at, to be scared 
lonely, and confused, isan 
event which permanently 
scarseven the most insen- 
sitive individual. Another 
path is to take advantage 
of the G.I. Bill and go to 


college. Many veterans 
consider this to be noth- 
ing more than a bribe 
meant to keep them sat- 
isfied andcomplacent, and 
above all to keep the ra- 
tionalization which’ the 
system forces upon them 
concerning that War in- 
tact. The first group 
includes many, many Vet- 
erans who can no longer 
accept those rationaliz- 
ations as true and are be- 
coming a force in the 
Anti-War movement. 

I have a responsibility. 
I have talked to many 
otherveterans of the Viet- 
nam conflict who feel that 
same responsibility. I have 
a responsibility to simply 
tell what I saw, what I 
did, what I felt, and what 
I feel now. I have a re- 
sponsibility to those tro- 
ops who are trapped in a 
war that they don’t un- 
derstand and don’t really 
want tounderstand. I have 
a responsibility to those 
young people who realize 
at this moment that the 
war is wrong and don’t 
need to empirically test 
that realization. Most of 
all, however, I have a re- 
sponsibility to the mem- 
ory of the human being 
behind that ‘“‘face.”’ 


‘Congresswomen’ performance 


A sharp political satire, 
shot through with ribald wit 
and bawdy burlesque, Aris- 
tophanes’ play, The Congress- 
women, in a translation by 
Douglass Parker, will be per- 
formed by the University The- 
atre Company of Santa Cruz 
Saturday and Sunday (May 16 
/17 and May 23/14 in the 
Upper Quarry, the outdoor 
amphitheatre on the Santa 
Cruz campus. 

Director Audrey Stanley, 
Acting Associate Professor of 
Drama at Stevenson College, 
UCSC, has elected to present 
the play as a research experi- 
ment. She has trained two 
casts separate of one another. 


One is an all-male cast per-, 
forming with masks as was 
done in the original Greek 
production of 392 B.C. The 
other is a mixed cast of men 
and women who have the 
flexibility of facial expressions 
to carry out their character- 
izations. 

The all-male cast will be 
seen in performance beginning 
at .4:00 p.m. Following an 
hour’s break for refreshment, 
the audience will return to the 
Quarry at 6:30 p.m. to watch 
the mixed cast give their in- 
terpretation of Aristophanes’ 
political attack. The evening 
performance will conclude 
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Positive Spending for Peace’: a new tactic 


How your money 
can stop the war 


The war in Southeast Asia. a morally, politically, 


and economically: indefensible war, is tearing our 


society apart. The strife, death, destruction. and un- 
filled promises are visible to all. 

In the face of these tragic: circumstances, there 
exists the need for effective, Peaceful action which 
will demonstrate our opposition to the war. hasten its 
end, andat the same time move to correct the flagrant 
mequities in our society inequities which in Part are 
the direct result of the war. 

The program of Positive Spending for Peace (PSP) 
Is an action in which most Americans can Participate. 
There is no doubt that this action will result in some 
economic dislocation, but such dislocation will be 
trivial compared to the chaos produced by continuing 
the war. 

You can take action simply by: 

1) reducing your present spending to items of 
absolute necessity 

2) redirecting the money you save (hopefully a 
minimum of 5% of your monthly income) into anti- 
war efforts—political campaigns and private agencies- 
and those domestic areas so sorely neglected today, 
in large part because of the level of our military in- 
volvement, and 

3) continuing the redirection of your spending at 
least until our military involvement in Southeast Asia 
is ended. 

This re-allocation of spending will put pressure on 
the economy’s corporate seetor, which is already 
under severe strain due to the war and which has 
considerable influence on our government’s policy. 


The Positive Spending for Peace proposal has raised 
a number of questions from individuals seriously con- 
cerned with ending the war immediately. Some of the 
most frequent are the following: 

ISN'T TAIS JUST AN ECONOMIC BOYCOTT 
WHICH WILL DO NOTHING MORE THAN LEAD 
TO UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE ALIENATION OF 
WORKERS WHOSE SUPPORT WE NEED TO END 
THE WAR? PSP is more than a boycott: it is a re- 
ordering of priorities. As such there is no doubt that 
unemployment effects will occur. Employment will 
decline in those sectors where consumption declines, 
and it will rise in those sectors where expenditures in- 
crease. What the net effect will be is NOT obvious. 
But if it is assumed that it is the durable goods in- 
dustries (those which produce BOTH consumer and 
war goods) which experience a decline in sales, and 
that funds go into the areas of peace activities, edu- 
cation, private poverty agencies, and other social 
goods, overall employment may well increase. This 
is because the production process of social goods is 
relatively labor intensive--unaffected by automation. 

That there will be some dislocation of labor is not 
denied. But we emphasize that such dislocation is in- 
evitable if we are to reduce the size of our military 
establishment, and if the entire nation moves to meet 
the crying needs of our society. And whatever the 
specific method of social change, the plight of indi- 
viduals displaced in the changing labor market would 
require public measures to alleviate personal hardship. 

WILL THIS PLAN LEAD TO A REDUCTION OF 
GOVERNMENT SUPPORT IN THE SOCIAL GOODS 
SECTOR? If the redirected funds go into anti-war 
activities or other private areas, of course not, since 
these areas by definition receive no government sup- 
port. In areas already receiving government support, 
the answer is probably not. The PSP is a clear public 
demonstration of our desire to reorder our priorities. 
Elected officials will become acutely aware of our 
preferences; therefore backlash voting on budget 
priorities would be unlikely. 

WILL PSP END THE WAR? Of course not. At the: 
moment Nixon is the only one who can do that. He 
will if he is convinced that he has lost the support of 
the nation. He HAS lost that support; what is needed 
are the means for all of us to demonstrate clearly and 
forcefully our opposition. PSP is just one of many 


activities which must be undertaken in our efforts to 
end the war, as the first step towards a sane society. 


Students and faculty and citizens 


have become convinced that 


we must act to change our priorities. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF SANTA CRUZ 


The war in southeast Asia has led to 
death and destruction on our camp- 
uses and streets as well as in the im- 
mediate’ war zone. It is rapidly be- 
coming clear that our economic sys- 
tem, as well as our social and moral 
fabric, cannot sustain itself as long as 
our government continues its present 
policies. 

Protests and demonstrations against 
the war have been with us for years. 
However, today the situation is dif- 
ferent. President Nixon’s unilateral 
invasionof Cambodia has demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of most, if not all, 
of our youth that the repeated pro- 
tests have indeed been based in fact. 
Once again the vast majority of our 
sonsand daughters are leading all of us 
in a plea. for sanity. Most of you are 
aware of the tremendous devotion and 


energy whichnow exists on Our campus. 


Violence has been almost totally ab- 
sent, but ideas and action have not. It 
is also clear that many members of the 
Santa Cruz community have been 
moved by recent events. Many of us, 
students and faculty on the campus, 
and citizens in the community have 
become convinced that we must act. 


The proposal outlined on this page 
isone possibility. It has generated con- 
siderable interest and discussion on the 
campus. We hope that you will find it 
worth consideration. It is not an action 
which members of an academic com- 
munity can impose on others. It is not 
offered in that spirit. As you read the 
proposal keep in mind the fact that 
we as a community face the prospect. 
of economic stagnation as a direct re- 
sult of our war activities. 

The following captions apyearing in 
the Wall Street Journal of recent days 
amply demonstrate what we face: 

“U.S. Joblessness Spurted in April 
to 5-Year High” 

“Economic Lag Prompts Companies 
to Close Old or Marginal Plants’’ 

“Romney Proposes Use of Credit 
Controls as a Possible Solution to 
Housing Crises’’ 

The proposal we offer for your con- 
sideration, if it is adopted across the 
country, will help to reverse this 
situation. 


David E. Kaun 

Associate Professor of Economics 
Stevenson College 

UCSC 


JOIN TODAY 


POSITIVE SPENDING FOR PEACE 
P.O. Box 1326, Santa Cruz, California 95060 


Until the war in Southeast Asia is ended, | pledge to reduce my 


consumption spending to those items of necessity and to redirect 
: Re a A of my monthly income into the following areas: 

Giessen Aa anebhte sie Sopra nae enc alea Sonesta teehee reeN 
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We will be happy to provide any additional information you 
might wish, including a list of suggested areas where your sup- 
port can help to end the war. 
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We have seen the voice of dissent 


A discussion of the American voice of dissent versus the ‘rhetoric of escalation.’ 


by Gregg Wheatland 


On Sunday, May 3, Spiro Agnew faced 
the nation. 

“North Vietnam has 67,000 troops in 
Laos right now. They have 40,000 troops in 
Cambodia. They’re trying to fight a war in 
Vietnam. They've been in a war for years and 
years and they’re quite debilitated and de- 
cimated and I don’t think they’re capable 
with any kind of resistance to continue to 
fight.” 

“You mean ‘light at the end of the tun- 
nel?’” the interviewer asked him. 

Agnew paused, smiled and said “Yes. 
Exactly.” 

We have, of course, heard these words 
before. This is the rhetoric of escalation. 
False facts. False hope. Some have called it 
the rhetoric of prolongation. Committed to 
a policy which forsees no victory and can 
tolerate no defeat, we are engaged in a war 
which may well last a lifetime. 

““Let me make one thing perfectly clear,” 
says President Nixon, “we will not be de- 
feated.” 

“We cannot win a land war in Southeast 
Asia,” says Agnew four days later. “That is 
obvious.” 

This kind of doubletalk, wrapped with 
cliches and verbiage, has clearly marked each 
of three critical decisions which have led to 
our involvement in Indochina. 

The first such critical period developed 
during the siege of Dien Bien Phu. As the 
Eisenhower administration was secretly try- 
ing to decide whether or not to militarily 
intervene on behalf of the faltering French, 
the State Department, sought to reassure 
the Nation: 

“The military situation in Indochina is 
favorable . . . Contrary to some reports, the 
recent advances made by the Viet Minh are 
largely “real estate” operations .. . Tactical- 
ly, the French position is solid . . . with the 
upper hand probably to be gained by the end 
of the next fighting season .. .” 


© CRISIS DECISION 


Unlike Nixon, Eisenhower as President 
consulted privately with both the Senate and 
foreign dllies before deciding on an American 
commitment. It was largely through these 
external inputs that he decided not to inter- 
vene militarily. 

And although the French were, as a result, 
soundly defeated, General Matthew Ridgway 
would write in his memoirs: 

**. . When the day comes for me to face 
my Maker and account for my actions, the 
thing I would be most humbly proud of was 
the fact that I fought against, and perhaps 
contributed to preventing, the carrying out of 
some hairbrained tactical schemes which 
would have cost: the lives of thousands of 
men. To that list of tragic accidents that 
fortunately never happened, I would add 
the Indo-China intervention.” 

The decade from 1954 to 1964 was a 
period of limited involvement in which the 
foundation for the future major conflict was 
firmly established. Through limited economic 
and military aid we supported Diem in his re- 
fusal to meet with the North in the consulta- 
tive conferences (as called for in the Geneva 
Accords) which were to prepare for the 
nationwde election in 1956. 

The second decision making crisis, came 
at the end of this period, following the 
assassination of President Kennedy at home, 
and the assassination of Diem in Vietnam. 

In November, 1963, McNamara promised 
that “by the end of this year, the U-S. 
program for training Vietnamese should 
have progressed to the point where 1000 
U.S. military personnel assigned to Vietnam 
can be withdrawn.” 

Rather than improving however, the sit- 
uation deteriorated rapidly, and 1000 ad- 
ditional troops were.in fact, added in De- 
cember. 


JOHNSON’S PEACE PLATFORM 


In 1964,an election year, Barry Goldwater 
severely criticized Johnson’s Vietnam poli- 


cies, and advocated “‘interdicting the supply 
routes from China” by bombing North Viet- 
nam, committing more combat troops and 
destroying all sanctuaries. 

President Johnson however, argued cate- 
gorically against enlarging the war. “I have 
had advice to load our planes with bombs and 
to drop them on certain areas that I think 
would enlarge the war and escalate the war, 
and result in our committing a good many 
American boys to fight a war that I think 
ought to be fought by the boys of Asia to 
help protect their own land. And for these 
reasons, Lhaven’t chosen to enlarge the war.” 

In addition, McNamara still promised to 
bring the boys home. “The U.S. still hopes,” 
he reported in Feb. 1964, ‘‘to withdraw most 
of our troops from South Vietnam by the 
end of 1965.” 

Johnson ran on a “peace platform’’, and 
he won by a landslide. 

Then he escalated. Following his re- 
election President Johnson ordered 500,000 
American combat troops into Vietnam. He 
initiated full-scale bombing against the North 
Vietnamese. He expanded our commitment 


into Laos and Thailand. And he offered 
more of the same tired rhetoric. “We will 
not be defeated. We will not grow tired. We 
will not withdraw either openly or under the 
cloak of meaningless agreement.” 

“At last,” McNamara reported with pride 
(Oct. *65) “we have stopped losing the war.” 

Sone American’s however, were not so 
convinced and began to question and chal- 
lenge with articulate and critical candor the 
wisdom of escalation. I cannot stress too 
strongly that it was not just the ‘Vietniks” 
who challenged the war, not just the “radi- 
cals,” not just “isolationists” but many of 
our most respected and responsible Ameri- 
can’s who voiced early opposition to the war. 


Marine General Shoup: 


Even the military was strongly divided on 
the issue. While on the one hand, General 
LeMay advocated bombing North Vietnam 
“back into the stone age” General Gavin, 
General Shoup and General Omar Bradley, 
and General Ridgway opposed our growing 
involvement. 

The comments of General Shoup, former 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, are typical 
in this regard: 

“IT want to tell you, I don’t think the 
whole of South East Asia, as related to the 
present and future safety and freedom of 
this country, is worth the life or limb of a 
single American. 


“I believe that if we had and would keep 
our dirty, bloody, dollar crooked fingers out 
of the business of these nations so full of de- 
pressed, exploited people, they will arrive at 
a solution of their own. . .” (Feb. 20, 1967) 

2500 Rabbis, Priests and Ministers, in a 
letter to LBJ pleaded “In the name of God, 
STOP IT!” 6400 educators, scholars and 
physicians demanded, in 1966, immediate 
disengagement. 

And of course there were the marches, 
protests, Teach-Ins and petitions by the 
thousands. Vietnam Summer gained the sup- 
port of 500,000. The first Mobilization 
would claim 5 million Americans opposed to 
the war. 


DISSENT 


All this when dissent was discouraged. All 
thiseven though Mixon would charge, in 1966, 
“Opposition tu the Vietnam war in this 
country is the single greatest weapon work- 
ing AGAINST the U.S.” 

An accurate account of the history of 
past American involvement in Vietnam would 
require volumes, and certainly more than 
these few column inches. I have written there- 
fore,not to outline such a history, but rather 
use history as a context in which to clarify 
two important themes which underlie our 
continued involvement. 

First, we have noted the rhetoric of esca- 
lation and prolongation. Nixon is not the 
first to promise peace and expand the war. 
Nixon is not the first to attempt to destroy 
from the air what we could not conquer on 
the ground. Nixon will not be the first to 
have underestimated his adversary. For as 
Sidney Lens has expiained “Back in 1776 
British ‘experts’ were sure they could beat 
the ragged colonists. . .The British had the 
second best army in the world; the colonists 
only those ridiculous guerrillas. . .The British 
lost because they didn’t understand the 
powéer of wars of national liberation.” 


— Sn 


‘lf we would keep our dirty, bloody, 


crooked fingers out of these nations, 


they will arrive at a solution of their own...’ 


James Reston was one of the first to 
speak out. “The day to day communiques 
give the impression that we win almost 
every encounter, but we somehow merely 
advance deeper into the bog.” (Nov. 1965). 

And although it was allegedly ‘‘political 
suicide” to speak out, several Congressional 
leaders also registered their dissent. ‘‘No one 
in the U.S. Government has been able, to 
this hour,” Senator Wayne Morse announced 
in July 1965, “to lay any evidence before 
the Committee on Foreign relations that he 
has been able to find milirary forces of 
North Vietnam or China in South Vietnam. 
Who, | ask, is the aggressor?” 


Secondly, we have seen the voice of dis- 
sent. Not all, or most (or dare I say any?) 
Opponents to the war are ‘Peaceniks” or 
“bums” or “effete snobs” or any of the 
other petty labels which have been created 
to discredit the peace movement. Many 
distinguished, responsible and respected per- 
sons have expressed legitimate opposition to 
the war. They cannot be dismissed. They 
must not be ignored. It is time for America 
—in the words of our own Declaration of 
Independence—to display a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind. 

It is time to end the war. 
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plateges 
Are we qualified 


fo raise dissent ? 


by Ken Feingold 


While working in the Santa Cruz community this past week, 
the local people often rasied a familiar objection that we stu- 
dents hold at hand much less knowledge than the president and 
his advisors. This argument thus implied that students as well 
as all citizens should place more trust and express less disssent 
toward our politicians. I must fundamentally disagree with 
this stance. 

As a student I feel that all members of our society have a 
moral obligation to raise to the politicians and to themselves 
the vital questions concerning our government's responsibility 
in Indo-China, the violence perpetuated here at home, and 
especially for the student the University’s role in maintaining 
the status quo. A just government must serve the people, re- 
sponding to their needs; the United States Government must 
further protect the rights of the individual as outlined in the 
Bill of Rights. When our government seems to break with its 
fundamental assertions on which it is built, or when the 
government contradicts a moral code that an individual deems 
higher than human law, a moral voice must be raised. That 
voice is heard not so much to offer easy solutions to difficult 
problems facing a community, but to once again place focus on 
the fundamental questions themselves. 

An important role of the academic conmunity may thus be 
in raising the questions of its society daily and continually. I 
would even surmise that questions, concerning the nature of 
both the local and general society, embodied each spring in the 
graduating seniors, is the basic product that the university 
continually harvests and exports to the outside community. 
Under this model, the University’s and the student’s greatest 
asset lies in their characteristic manner of questioning all 
facets of American life. 

Since the academic community poses the problems to 
society and would hopefully steer clear of easy answers, the 
workable solutions (in as much as they exist) must lie in the 
replies that the community offers in response to University 
critique. By creating a dialogue Hee & tlie University and the 
local community, one may hope Mat viable creative ideas 
would develope for mutual consumption. 

At this time, the students on campus have demonstrated a 
moral concern over the present violence at home and the war 
in Asia; likewise last week over 9,000 members of the Santa 
Cruz area indicated through petitions a similar dissaproval of 
present policies. Together as inhabitants of this region, students 
and townspeople might presumely share concern on local 
matters of ecology, racism, population control, and economic 
inflation; all areas “*benignly neglected” by our representative 
governments. The students feel impotent to act creatively to 
shape our environment, and possibly some of the members of 
Santa Cruz also share our feeling of powerlessness. 

The hope then may lie in constant dialogue between the 
academic community of critique and the Santa Cruz community 
of resources; combining the two in pursuit of viable lifestyles 
for a larger majority of the people. The students, isolated from 
real community life, are now saturated with questions con- 
cerning American society, whereas Santa Cruz is presently 
living with the inevitable social ills that develop locally. If the 
U.C.S.C. campus has any relation to the local community 
it lies in placing the students into the Santa Cruz community - 
insuring further dialogue and hoping in earnest to build through 
action an improved community. 

As a concerned student I ask the Santa Cruz community to 
further demonstrate’ through letters and other communication 
interest in dialogue and in student participation in community 
affairs. 


Campus info: 429-4241 
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A refutation of the domino theory 


By Roy Blokker 


In the nuclear age, the question of 
nuclear warfare and of invasion by one 
of the three big powers (The United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and Communist 
China) of another is seldom discussed. 
The realities around such an invasion 
have changed precisely because of 
nuclear war; yet our leaders still re- 
member the pre-Hiroshima days and 
live by their policies. Those men who 
did not are dead or out of power. To 
discuss invasion today we must forget 
the realities of 1940 and focus on those 
of 1970. Let us assume for analysis 
that the preconditions for invasion by 
say, Russia of the United States have 
been met. These include the will to 
wage war among the people, and the 
certainty of gain through war. In- 
vasion would mean conquest, not an 
all-out, annihiliating campaign meant to 
destroy the enemy. 

Would such an invasion entail the use of 
nuclear weapons? For the purpose of in- 
vasion, nuclear weapons are self-defeating, 
not in terms of enemy exterminated, but 
rather in terms of land and resources rav- 
aged. Nuclear weapons would destroy the 
very benefits aimed for by the invader. In 
terms of world opinion, invasion in the first 
place would be strongly objected to, but the 
nuclear weapons would startle and panic all 
nations of the world, including another nuc- 
lear power, which might overreact with 
weapons of its own for pure defense. World 
opinion has not always been an effective 
deterrent, but today it is so, even for the 
Big Three, who constantly try to persuade 
the nations of the world to their respective 
sides. 

Also, upon nuclear attack, the United 
States would not hesitate to unleash her 
arsenal upon the invader. Our mentality calls 
for immediate retaliation, even at the cost of 
catastrophic holocaust; this, plus our cele- 
brated second-strike capability, is also a 
powerful deterrent. Yet even in a ‘Fail Safe’ 
situation the span of time needed to check 
out an attack is so small that retaliation 
might be blind: the entire world hangs on 
the balance. And, even if conventional 
weapons are used in an invasion, the fact of 
invasion itself might trigger a nuclear re- 
sponse. Thus a further deterrent to invasion. 


Congresswomen 


Continued from page 2. 
with a torchlight procession 
through the Upper Quarry. 
Tickets may be bought for 
individual performances of 
The Congresswomen, or at a 
reduced rate, for both per- 
formances, each of which may 
be seen any of the four days 
of the run. Single tickets are 
$1.50 general admission; Stu- 
dents, $1.00. Tickets for any 
two performances are sold at 
the combined rate of $2.00 
gener-l, and $1.25, student. 
Tickets and group rate infor- 
mation are now available at 
the Culture and Recreation 
Office in the Redwood Build- 
ing on the UC, Santa Cruz 
campus; telephone (408) 429- 
2934, and at Plaza Books & 
Stuff, 1301 Pacific Avenue in 
downtown Santa Cruz. 
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But suppose that such an invasion is made. 
The first action will be to combat troops 
with troops, assuming that enemy troops 
would be able to reach American shores in 
the first place. To immediately retaliate the 
invasion with a nuclear onslaught upon the 
invaders’ home bases would cause them to 
reciprocate, causing a sudden escalation into 
oblivion. Thus, only upon finding the troops 
losing the fight would either side resort to 
nuclear weapons. Either way, we lose. But 
would America lose a conventional war 
fought on her own soil? 

Most Americans would take up arms. 
Judging from our own ‘inexperience’ in 
Vietnam, the size of the invasionary force 
needed to win militarily would be staggering. 
Supply lines that stretch across long oceans 
and long land masses would hurt the effort. 
Thus, the cost of invasion, in terms of man 
power, supplies, and investment would be 
economically disasterous for the invader. Al- 
so, the extending of so many troops to a far 
away front would so weaken the home base 
that she herself would be open for invasion 
(such invasion as costly again for the same 
reasons). From this point of view, it appears 
that such invasion is economically unfeasable, 


even for the most militarily oriented nation. 


To win an invasionary war against the United 
States, a big power would have to destroy 
her people to avert economic disaster; this 
would entail that self-defeating principle 
spoken above, namely the destruction of the 
potential econonic and territorial gain sought 


for, or the nuclear war that would be mutu- 
ally destructive between invader and in- 
vaded, not to mention the rest of the world. 

But let us assume that the invasion is 
successful. What do the conquered fall back 
upon? They do not allow themselves to be 
employed by the victors, or do so only re- 
luctantly and non-cooperatively. Thus, to gain 
advantage over the conquered territory, the 
victors would need to employ a massive force 
to curb underground activity directed to 
undermine and finally defeat them. The con- 
quered United States is so large that no nation 
or group of nations has large enough a police 
force (army) to police and occupy her. In a 
matter of time and heavy resistance, the vic- 
tors would find economic disaster ripping 
apart their home base. Again, the supplies 
needed to maintain such a massive police 
force, judging that resistance would destroy 
as much as possible, would further tax the 
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We support the City on a Hill PRESS 


in its efforts to unite the community 


against the war. by Dan Cooper 


The sizzling, cheese-crown- 
ed hamburger on the grill 
filled the small restaurant 
with the smells of America. 
Hot coffee gurgled into half- 
filled cups; chomping jaws 
in measured rhythm made 
their way — through lunch 
counter delicacics. 

The grease stained fingers 
of an auto mechanic drummed 
in increasing tempo, as he 
looked at us sternly and de- 
clared, “My son is no chicken; 
he’s in the army.” 

Rising and falling voices 
came together quickly and un- 
evenly as the discussions raged. 
We had come to talk to the 
“people of the community,” 
the men and women who, we 
have been taught, hold the 
power, the clerks and wait- 
resses and plumbers and 
housewives, whose lives mingle 
in the world we, too often, 
separate from ourselves. We 
had come to Iet these people 
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« the war in Southeast Asia 
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the help of these people who 
have the collective power to 
end the war. 

We sat in the corner rest- 
aurantand spoke and listened. 
Here were people of the Great 
Depression, who remember 
being pulled out of school to 
go to work and support a 
family, who cannot under- 
stand the protest of our gen- 
eration that) went to high 
school with “carpets on the 
floor,” and rant and rave 
“burning the pillars of society” 
in our spoiled, brattish mad- 
ness. 

“foam sick enough after 
listening to all the commer- 
cialson the radio,” the opulent 
matron of the restaurant said 
in clear exasperation, “and | 
only get sicker hearing about 
you students ruinin the camp- 
uses that we paid for.” 

Listening is often hard for 
us. The normaley of our lives 
has been shattered by the 
continued escalation of war in 
Southeast Asia, and we can't 
imagine that the community 
has yet to feel that “the war 
has come hone” as passionate- 
ly as we do. Our plea to help 
stop the Nixon thrust toward 
agreater war is met often by 
arguments that the real causes 
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of America’s problems lie in 
students’ dissent. 

To listen means that we 
sometimes must grit our teeth 
and politely hear triades in 
which “communist,” and 
“property,” “‘our president” 
Sharpen the anger of an irate 
citizen. It means that we must 
respond with a full and com- 
plete knowledge in measured 
tones, when we want to re- 
lease in force the tension of 
a craving for peace. 

We watch the people of the 
community when we talk 
with them. They too are full 
of doubt, and many of them 
afraid of the future. “There 
will always be war,” some of 
them say, “that’sjust the way 


things are. We don't like it 
any more than anyone else, 
but that’s the way 
are.” 
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Impressions of the community 


We have gone to the people 
to bring about peace, and can 
only hope that they will agree 
with and help us; but for 
many of us, this reaching out 
has brought a realization, a 
learning, of the nature of the 
community. If we continue, 
then that knowledge will be- 
cone part of our effort, and 
can only deepen our commit- 
ment to make the University 
a part of the community 
around it. We hope to end the 
war quickly we come simply 
to learn and to discuss. 
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Dear Public: 


Many people believe that 
for good health a person 
must eat a lot of protein, 
especially animal protein. This 
is only propaganda which is 
put forth by a tribe of witch 
doctors and drug pushers 
known as the American Medi- 
cal Association. The body’s 
need for animal flesh has been 
greatly exaggerated, a high 
protein diet in fact does ac- 
tually cause disease, and a 
vegetable, fruit, low protein 
diet is far more conductive to 
health and longevity. 

Early man, like the anthro- 
poid apes and gorillas of to 
day (man’s closest counter- 
parts in the animal kingdom) 
had neither claws nor fangs 
to kill, nor the fleetness of 
foot to catch animals. It is 
difficult to see how he could 
have been anything but the 
frugivorous creature that 
Charles Darwin and Julian 
Huxley maintain he was. When 
we compare the biological 
equipment of known frugivor 
with that of known carnivora 
we find that man is squarely 
on the side of nature’s non- 
flesh-eaters. 

Digestion of vegetable mat- 
ter is a lengthy, complex 
chemical process. Digestion 
of meat is a much simpler 
process; it is considerably 
quicker, and creates large 
quantities of Toxic material. 
The digestive equipment of 
carnivorous animal is much 
shorter than that of man, and 
is designed to eliminate waste 
material with great speed; it’s 
liver is capable of eliminating 
the large quantity of uric acid 
and other Toxic by-products. 
Food material remains in 
man’s intestines much longer, 
because this added length is 
necessary for digestion of fruits 
and vegetables. Therefore, the 
Toxic by-products of the di- 
gestion of any FLESH a man 
consumes remains in his sys- 
tem for a much longer period 
of time. These materials 
place an undue strain on a 
liver not equipped for their 
elimination, and they are ab- 
sorbed into the tissues of the 
organism. Disease is the ulti- 
mate result. of this 
slow POISONING process. 

The animals sold for con- 
sumption are filled with POI 
SONOUS glandular secretions 
which causes man to degener- 
ate below the state of mind 
capable of positive action. 
Millions of animals are slaugh- 
tered so man can use the eat- 
ing of their bodies as the in- 
strumentation of their death 
wishes. Awaken! See what is 
honestly happening. Call it off, 
stop the sensless destruction 
of innocent animals. Break the 
HAMBURGER habit. Stop 
eating meat. 

Eat predominantly fruits 
and vegetables, fast often, 
drink herb tea/tonics, do 
Hatha yoga postures, drink a 
abundance of fresh fruit and 
vegetable juices, get a colonic 
irrigation, see a Chiropractor. 

Above are the things you 
can do to attempt to correct 
the damage eating Flesh has 
one to you. Act now! 
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The major weapon of this resistance would 
be its passivity, on the line of Ghandhi. 
Such passive resistance would work effective- 
ly against an over-extended invader, troubled, 
watching branding world opinion shift against 
her. Even if the population of America were 
oppressed into working, such oppression 
would be, because of the threat of violent 
resistance, extensively and heavily supported 
by a large army-police force. Such has been 
shown to be an impossibility. Passive re- 
sistance would bankrupt the invader. Again, 
the conqueror, to conquer America—or Russia 
or China—would have to exterminate her 
people, but would then lose the basic gains 
intended. 

Thus it can be seen that invasion is un- 
feasable, and the Big Three know it. War in 
the past twenty years for this reason has not 
been designed for territorial or economic 
gain by one over another, but rather has be- 
come an ideolocial clash called the Cold War. 
Ideology has become the weapon toward the 
goal of ideological unity. The tools of the 
Cold War are propoganda, advertising, edu- 
cation, and the aspect of threat. Since nuc- 
lear war would be self-defeating in terms of 
iedological warfare, non-nuclear ideological 
confrontations (that have been converted in 
to an art of limited conventional war. Such 
is Vietnam. As falls the military idea of in- 
vasion, so falls the domino theory. However, 
ideologically, the dominoes of nations might 
fall to one ideology or another as they 
assert their own autonomy; but people on 
the whole are not terribly concerned with 
‘isms’. 

As far as total military victory, with the 
single goal of eradicating the enemy, is con- 
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Domino theory untrue 
in age of nuclear war 


cerned, this cannot be done with nuclear 
weapons, for both attacker and attacked 
would perrish. Neither would all out con- 
ventional warfare be successful, for it would 
be too costly and would problably escalate 
into nuclear war. Thus the obsolescence 
of the military, any way you cut it. Only one 
type of warfare might accomplish this goal: 
the hideous aspect of Biological or Chemical 
warfare. This area is being explored, but its 
dangers are apparent. A nation dying of 
poisoning would not hesitate to take her 
enemies with her, even if she is not certain 
of which one destroyed her. As well, any 
disease developed that could kill a nation 
in a massive pandemic might spread through- 
out the world like a plague. 

In conclusion, war is absurd. There is no 
way, even in theory, that the above aspects 
of warring between the Big Three can be ap- 
pealing. And these aspects serve as threaten- 
ing deterrents to diplomatic actions that 


could in any way escalate into a warring Ssit- - 


uation, for all three. Our concern in Viet- 
nam today has to be with the escalation 
potential. Vietnam is an explosive issue in 
the courts of the world; our persistance in 
fighting there can do no less than threaten 
China and indirectly the world as a whole. 
In the shadow of the bomb, geography and 


politics become touchy areas of real danger. 
Action must be designed toward the pre- 
vention of war. The world is one in death or 
in threat of death. Must it not be so in life? 
Must not the Big Three, the big powers in 
whose abstracted hands the bombs lic, co- 
exist? And may they not cooperate before 
somehow the mentality to war actualizes a 
a war? 
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Orchestra 
to play Bach 


The 25-member UCSC 
Orchestra will present a 
concert of works by Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach in a 
Benefit for Peace on Fri-, 
day (May 15) in the Col- 
lege Five Dining Hall on 
the University of Calif- 
ornia, Santa Cruz campus. 
The concert will begin at 
8:30 P.M. Admission is 
free of charge; donations 
towardsefforts to end the 
war in Southeast Asia 
will be solicited. 

The program will open 
with a brief address by 
David Kaun, Associate 
Professor of Economics 
at Stevenson College, who 
will speak on the uni- 
versity community’s re- 
action to American in- 
volvement in Southeast 
Asia. 
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THE HONORABLE GEORGE MURPHY 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Murphy - 


end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 


‘THE HONORABLE ALAN CRANSTON 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Cranston: 


I support the McGovern-Hatfield amendments to 
end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 


i 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE MCGOVERN 
‘UNITED STATES SENATE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator McGovern: 


end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 


Together we are building 
anew community 


in Santa Cruz. 


Together 


we can end the war now. 


Five U.S. Senators have taken action to end the war in Indochina 
by cutting off Congressional appropriations for military operations 
in Vietnam and Cambodia without a declaration of war. The 
“‘McGovern-Hatfield Amendment’’ is co-sponsored by Senators Mc- 
Govern, Hatfield, Cranston, Goodell, and Hughes. It provides for the 
withdrawal of American troops from Cambodia immediately, and the 
withdrawal of troops from Vietnam by June, 1971. These five 
Senators have asked for the support of the American people—write 
them today and express your demand for an end to the killing of 
Americans and Asians. 


I support the McGovern-Hatfield amendments to 


(Signed) 


Name 


(Signed) 


Name 


I support the McGovern-Hatfield amendments to 


(Signed) 


Dear Senator Hughes: 


I support the McGovern-Hatfield amendments to 


end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 


(Signed) 


Name 


THE HONORABLE CHARLES GOODELL 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Goodell: 

I support the McGovern-Hatfield amendments to 
end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 

(Signed) 


Name 


THE HONORABLE MARK HATFIELD 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Hatfield: 
I support the McGovern-Hatfield amendments to 
end the war in Indochina through Congressional 


action. Please act immediately to save lives. 


(Signed) 


THE HONORABLE HAROLD HUGHES 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 
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